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Hackney Comes Out Swinging 


Let it never be said of Sheldon Hackney that he 
failed to come out swinging. The new National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities chairman had been accused en 
route to the job of everything from political correctness 
to outright moral vacuity, and you might have expected 
him to steer clear— at least for a while — of the vexed 
matters that made his confirmation process so unpleas- 
ant. Instead, Hackney used his first major public speech 
last week at the National Press Club to fling his new 
agency directly back into the fray, saying it should take 
on the responsibility of directing “a national conversa- 
tion” in which “we must grapple seriously with the 
meaning of American pluralism.” 

Such a debate, which attentive listeners might point 
out is already raging on every side with no help from 
Hackney, isn't exactly a new project for the humanities 
endowment either. Nor is it an ideologically bounded 
endeavor: Hackney's highly partisan conservative pre- 
decessor, Lynne Cheney, with her very different vocab- 
ulary, was doing something comparable when she 
announced a special, quite generous subcategory of 
grants for projects on “the emergence of democracy,” 
an initiative that eventually gave out more than $2.5 
million. But Hackney, in Cheney's wake, inherits a 
slightly different landscape. There's no doubt a “nation- 
al conversation” on ethnicity and equality these days is 
proceeding at deafening volume; but it's being conduct- 
ed in shouts and insults and without visible progress 
forward. Aside from the humanities endowment's use- 
ful machinery, Hackney brings one tool that could 
prove invaluable in lending the debate that driving 
edge: a grudge. 

As president of Penn, Hackney took flak for prose 
that was mealymouthed and turgid on the matter of 
free speech and race relations. But either the new job 
has freed him from inhibitions or anger at his own 
treatment has made him fluent. “Current public debate 
is little more than posturing ” he told the press club, 
not mentioning his confirmation but leaving the allusion 
obvious. “Bombarded by slogans and epithets, points 
and counterpoints, our thoughts are polarized in the 
rapid-fire exchange of sound bites. In this kind of 
argument, one is either right or wrong, for them or 
against them, a winner or a loser. Real answers are the 


casualties of such drive-by debate. . . . This may be 
good entertainment, but it is a disservice to the 
American people. It only reinforces lines of division and 
does not build toward agreement” 

What sort of a “conversation” might build agree- 
ment? Hackney proposes to use NEH contacts and a 
“modest but significant amount” of money to create a 
framework for a series of debates, local and perhaps 
electronic, that would “change the rules of engagement 
for this national conversation” on what divides Ameri- 
cans and what unites them. It would do this in large 
part by introducing— gasp — humanities and history, by 
pulling in scholars (the MacArthur Foundation has 
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expressed interest) and by posing questions in a 
focused way. The endowment and its shadow organiza- 
tion, the National Federation of State Humanities 
Councils, already have some experience in funding such 
things as state- or town-level seminars on the writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, or reading-and-discussion groups 
that struggle through a series of texts on religion in 
public life. An organization that’s basically a history and 
humanities teaching institution may also be well suited 
to reviving the old-fashioned insight that people will get 
further with concepts such as pluralism, especially 
unexpected turns that give them trouble, if they're 
given the chance to work through them on their own. 

An NEH-nudged version of this debate needs to 
dodge two large strategic pitfalls. One is the conde- 
scension pitfall, the urgent need for Hackney to make 
clear that he realizes this debate is already going on, 
that his framework would not fill a void but (at best) 


add structure and order in a raging jungle. The debate 
on “who we are as a nation and what holds us together” 
is not just, as Hackney puts it, a discussion that “the 
American people are desperate to have” but, on the 
contrary, a discussion the American people are always 
having in some form or another. And not just the 
American people, either. It would be foolish to shut the 
national ears to the urgent babble of discovery on this 
very question that's swept across the newly liberated 
countries, where our hoariest issues are new, live and 
dangerous in a way that ought to help Americans 
regain lost inspiration. 

The other pitfall has to do with Washington itself and 
with a fallacy common to those who arrive here— the 
notion that they have come to a place where people are 
uniquely open to argument and self-questioning on the 
big political issues. Such new arrivals are often heard to 
say eagerly that they are glad to be in a place of 
rigorous, reasoned discourse on a philosophical plane and 
that they look forward to conducting an interesting 
policy debate. Hackney, like some better-left-unnamed 
chairs of both endowments of the recent past, should 
beware: Washington may be the hardest place in Ameri- 
ca to promote thoughtfulness among those already in the 
debate, since nowhere else are people's lives and 
professional identities so thoroughly invested in the 
views they have argued in the past Those who engage 
in what they are pleased to call “the culture wars” from a 
Washington command post— the think tankers, the 
newsletter editors, the right-wing and left-wing founda- 
tion fundees — reach a point quite soon where they are 
beyond serious self-questioning. Those who have been 
heard or published loudly on this debate are in no 
position to allow an intriguing new argument to per- 
suade them. If it did, they would have to switch jobs. 

So while a truly illuminating series of, say, town- 
meeting debates among thoughtful and visible people 
could be a great conversation-starter, it will probably 
do best in communities far from here. Which is fine, 
anyway, because that’s where it's likely to matter 
whether we get a handle on our ever wilder problems 
of pluralism. 
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